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In modern times can we expect our profession, as at present con- 
ducted, to attract women whose minds are sharpened and strengthened 
by broad education and competitive examinations and who have a fair 
appreciation of business methods, relative values and legitimate ambi- 
tion? Evidently the answer lies in the fact that very few such women 
are thus attracted. If a college woman is interested in disease and health 
she studies medicine, not nursing. She increases her investment by a 
much larger outlay of time, work and money; but she knows that finan- 
cial reward and professional recognition await her at the top of the ladder, 
if she is but able to climb it. 

There are many arguments both for and against the maintaining of 
our present fixed standard rates of payment, but this paper aims to deal 
only with the one question, whether its removal would or would not 
make our profession more attractive to women of higher education — 
whether abolishing our present system would or would not cause more 
college graduates to choose nursing as a life work. 

EDUCATION THE KEY-NOTE FOR THE BETTERMENT 
OF THE SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 1 

Br JENNIE M. FONTAINE, R.N. 

Principal of School for Nurses, Ohio Valley General Hospital, Wheeling, 

West Virginia 

When I entered my chosen school for nurses, fifteen years ago, I was 
taken at once to a ward of twenty beds and told, with a grand flourish of 
the hand, that those ten patients, all men, were to be mine. Very near 
me was a great big black one. My feeling was one of a scared and hunted 
animal, I wanted to run, but pride kept me there rooted to the spot. I 
was awakened by the head nurse commanding me to fold the spreads 
and prepare the patients for the night, without any instructions whatso- 
ever, except to hand me a bottle of bathing solution. What I, a timid 
and scared creature, weighing ninety-eight pounds, suffered, no one can 
tell except those who have had a similar experience, and the awful feeling 
that what you are doing may be wrong is to a conscientious woman a 
tragedy. 

At that time instruction was given in a hurried, unsystematic way, 
in other words, the young woman who got the most out of her training 
was the one who had the most courage and the most persistence. 
Many a time she did not understand the instructions given and would 

1 Read before the Alumnae Association of the Ohio Valley General Hospital, 
formerly the City Hospital. 
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think a long time before she dared ask to have them repeated. Only the 
bravest of them dared to do that. All this is now a thing of the past. 

The attitude of the officers towards the students was very autocratic 
and most domineering, and always made you feel as though you were 
small and never, never would be any bigger. Their tones, and I can 
recall many, were very harsh, commanding and unjust. Many a tear 
have I shed on the old, unsanitary shoe boxes in the dark, dreary closets, 
due to the unkind words that were hastily spoken. Here I will apolo- 
gize, as the women who acted as executives were rushed, hurried here and 
there, and they were tense all the time, due to the bustle and the great 
strain put upon them. The students were under the same strain, the 
same atmosphere prevailed everywhere, and this same ward of twenty 
beds which had only two nurses in 1898, has now four nurses with a 
head nurse, and the atmosphere has changed; all work in a sane way. 

Head nurses are not pushed beyond their physical limit now, they 
are instructors to the students, they act as hostesses to their wards, they 
have time to get acquainted with their patients, they know something 
about his mental and social, as well as his physical standing, and the 
students have time now even while on duty to study the condition of 
patient and ward, and to apply their theory to their practical daily work. 

What a complete change! All this has been gradual and has been 
brought about by hard work and persistence on the part of the most 
energetic, overworked, and noble women of our profession, the superin- 
tendents. Superintendents now have time, or they take it, to greet you 
with a pleasant "Good morning." You are treated more humanely. 
I think that was one of the most noticeable things that I saw when I 
returned to work in 1913. 

A smile from the superintendent is given to even the little proba- 
tioner. A cheerful greeting from our superior officers, a few years ago, 
would have made our very hard path so much easier, and the words 
"Well done," which were rarely spoken, would have made the overcom- 
ing of great obstacles which we had to meet daily, less difficult. As 
it was, we had to rely on our inner selves or upon the chosen one in our 
class who was our "Wailing Post," and most of us had them, and used 
them. 

Our class work was conducted in an irregular manner, our lectures 
also, as we had to depend on the busy practitioner to impart the knowl- 
edge. Many a time my class had been assembled, and at the last mo- 
ment, or fifteen minutes late, a telephone message has come that the 
lecturer had been called away. 

Now all this has been overcome by paid instructors, and class work 
and lecture work is conducted in a systematic way. The young woman 
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who enters a modern training school today is indeed fortunate. She 
is not thrust upon the wards and given responsibility until she has re- 
ceived her theory and practice, which fits her for the work that she must 
soon undertake. A preliminary course of three to six months is given 
in the best training schools, including class work in theory, and practical 
work in the class room on dummies (not upon mankind, as of old) under 
a trained instructor. This regular course of preliminary training is an 
expensive one for the hospital to carry out, and the smaller ones can- 
not meet this added expense. 

The admission requirements have all been raised; educational stand- 
ards are all much higher than a few years ago. Young women of educa- 
tion are being given the preference, and a high school education is re- 
quired, or its equivalent, in most schools. They offer every facility to 
attract this class of young women; home conditions are better, more 
attention is given to theory, social life ip encouraged for the students, 
open-air life is encouraged by the open balconies and roof gardens fur- 
nished with hammocks, which many of the modern nurses' homes now 
have. More time is given for study and recreation. Education on 
subjects outside of the nursing world is also encouraged and planned; 
the tendency is to broaden the mind and character of each individual 
nurse. 

Drudgery, which went hand in hand with the work of the nurse ten 
years ago, does not occupy a prominent place in the school of today. 
The laborious work of cleaning, sweeping, scrubbing, etc., is all being 
done by women who do nothing but that, giving the nurse a better 
chance to do detail work in the care of her patient. 

Long hours are fast disappearing, and a few schools have established 
the eight-hour system; many have the ten-hour system, with time off 
duty, which is practically eight hours. The fourteen-hour system is 
confined to the struggling hospital, not to the modern, up-to-date one. 
The barbarous custom of retaining special nurses for twenty-four hour 
duty is also done away with, and only twelve-hour special duty is allowed ; 
in other words, they special for day or night only. 

Nurses are educated now, and are made to understand before they 
graduate what their alumnae association means to them. Special lec- 
tures and talks are given to classes on this one subject, so that when a 
nurse has finished her school duties, she realizes that her first duty is to 
connect herself with that association as she has been made to see the im- 
portance of coming in contact with other nurses, hearing their views, 
and discussing subjects with the best women in her profession. 

A greater opportunity for education will be offered to young women 
Who wish to enter this profession through the universities, which are 
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offering one year's theoretical course of instruction to young women who 
wish to enter this field. The opportunity is open to only a few at pres- 
ent, but this idea will broaden and be made possible by many schools. 

The length of training has been made three years instead of two in 
better schools, and a nurse to be a graduate of a general hospital must 
include obstetrics and many other branches which were not compulsory 
ten years ago, but were left to the decision of the individual nurse. This 
course and others, if knowledge was wanted, had to be gained by a special 
course in another institution, now, affiliation has done much towards 
making all these branches compulsory, and raising the educational 
standard of the smaller schools. 

Again, the whole profession has been elevated and benefited by 
registration, and schools have had to come up to the standards, if they 
want to be in this great march towards success in our schools for nurses. 

The field for a nurse is so broad today that it calls for specializing. 
She is called not only into homes and institutions, but into schools, the 
army and navy; she has to study social conditions, she instructs mothers 
in the care of their children; in fact, the nurse is an educator, and no one 
has a better chance to prove it than she. She can impart knowedge on 
preventive work, sex hygiene, moral prophylaxis and sanitation; her 
work in the field of tuberculosis is unlimited. 

You will see that the school from which I graduated has been revo- 
lutionized, and is one of the leaders in the nursing world today, but the 
women of today who enter that school, many of them having had greater 
educational advantages before entering, can never excel the earlier 
graduates in character, in stability, in courage, in persistence, in bravery, 
in devotion to the institution and in loyalty, in spite of the up-hill road 
to what we considered our success at that time. 



EXPERIENCES OF AN ARMY NURSE 

By MARGARET McCLOSKEY MURPHY, R.N. 

Formerly of the Army Nurse Corps 

I have been asked, many times, to write of my experiences while in 
the Army Nurse Corps, therefore I will jot down a few of them while they 
are still fresh in my mind. I have also been asked whether I would 
advise others to take up the work. Yes, most assuredly, I would. It is 
a work which has a charm of its own, beside giving the individual nurse 
an opportunity to see many parts of the world which she would other- 
wise never have seen. Many wealthy persons spend a fortune in travel- 
ling, but the Army Nurse can go from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 



